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the presence and nature of what surrounds
us by some hint of material influence or
brotherly affinity. Both the credulity and*'
the finality which such naturalism implies
were offensive to Royce, and contrary to his
sceptical and mystical instincts. Was there
some middle course ?

The audience in a theatre stand in a
transcendental relation to the persons and
events in the play. The performance may
take place to-day and last one hour, while
the fable transports us to some heroic epoch
or to an age that never existed, and stretches
through days and perhaps years of fancied
time. Just so transcendental thinking,
while actually timeless and not distributed
among persons, might survey infinite time
and rehearse the passions and thoughts of
a thousand characters. Thought, after all,
needs objects, however fictitious and ideal
they may be ; it could not think if it thought
nothing. This indispensable world of ap-
pearance is far more interesting than the
reality that evokes it; the qualities and
divisions found in the appearance diversify
the monotonous function of pure thinking
and render it concrete. Instances of thought